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MIKOLAJCZYK’S 
WIFE AND SON 
ARE TORTURED 


Since the Polish Prime Minis- 
ter learned a week ago that his 
42-year-old wife had been trans- 
ferred to the dreaded Oswiecim 
concentration camp, an under- 
ground courier from Poland has 
brought fresh news of her. 


This messenger, a close personal 
friend of the Polish Prime Minis- 
ter, saw Mme. Mikolajczyk in the 
Lublin prison last January. She 
had been in jail since July, 1942, 
when she and her 16-year-old son 
Marian were arrested by the Ge- 
stapo. They had been living under 
assumed names since the collapse 
of the 1939 Polish campaign, in 
which Prime Minister Mikolaj- 
czyk fought as a private soldier. 


A German informer denounced 
them to the Gestapo and they 
as well as the Polish Mayor of 
the village who had provided them 
with false identity papers, were 
arrested and subjected to long in- 
terrogation by the Gestapo, during 
which they were closely ques- 
tioned as to their knowledge of 
the Polish underground resistance 
and finally were sent to the central 


prison in Lublin. This was in 
June, 1942. 


During the Gestapo interroga- 
tion which lasted several weeks, 
both mother and son were tor- 
tured. The mother was savagely 
beaten, her son, a schoolboy, was 
trussed like a fowl and was then 
hung head downwards from an 
iron bar thrust beneath his knees 
and supported on two chairs while 
he was in this helpless position. 
Water was poured into his nos- 
trils and he nearly died of suffo- 
cation. Afterwards he was beaten 
at intervals in order to force him 
to reveal any knowledge he pos- 
sessed of Polish Government ac- 
tivities in London. 


“The German prison command- 
ant in Lublin, Obersturmfuehrer 
Dominik, the Gestapo Chief Muel- 
ler and other local German lead- 
ers guilty of barbarity to prisoners 
will figure in the Polish Govern- 
ment’s list of war criminals. 


The Polish Prime Minister’s son 
succeeded in making his escape 
from Lublin prison early this 
year. He is still at liberty. The 
fate of his mother, since she was 
transferred from the Lublin prison 
to the world’s worst concentration 
camp at Oswiecim, is unknown. 
It is thought in authoritative circles 
in London that the German lead- 
ers intend to hold Mme. Mikolaj- 
czyk as a hostage in the hope that 
they may eventually save their 
own lives in exchange for hers. 


POLISH FEATURE AND NEWS SERVICE 


General Sosnkowski Tells 
Poles to Fight On With Faith 
In Their Hearts for Poland! 


General Sosnkowski, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Polish armed 
forces, accompanied by Generals 
Anders and Malhomme recently 
attended field exercises in the 
Middle East. 


Later the Commander-in-Chief 
visited various headquarters, ob- 
servation points, artillery batteries, 
all of which he inspected. He 
then went to an observation point 
whence he reviewed an infantry 
attack supported by artillery, 
anti-tank and guns. 


The next day General Sosnkow- 
ski visited the artillery, drawn up 
in a large square formation in the 
center of which a Polish flag 
waved from a high pole. Numer- 
ous British officers attended the 
ceremony. General Sosnkowski 
was greeted by the officer com- 
manding the artillery of the Polish 
Army in the Middle East and in- 
spected the detachments on parade. 
After the review, General Sosn- 
kowski addressed the troops: 


“T have watched exercises of the 
Polish Army in the Middle East 
with sincere satisfaction. You are 
fully trained to take up the fight- 
ing that awaits you. I wish to 
state, before the whole world, that 
the Polish Army in the Middle 
East is inspired with the highest 
military spirit and their one ardent 
desire is to enter into battle as 
soon as possible. 


“Artillerymen! Your beloved 
nation at the beginning of this war 
seemed to pass through a period 
of twilight, yet today the artillery 
has maintained and even strength- 
ened its old position of being one 


of the chief factors of victory. 
The artillery of the Polish Army 
in the Middle East is on a high 
level of technical and tactical or- 
ganization. It is an excellent ar- 
tillery. May these words encourage 
you to further perfection. 


“Soldiers! The way open before 
you from the Holyland to our be- 
loved motherland may be hard and 
very long. I know all your hard- 
ships. No effort will have been 
in vain. All you have suffered is 
written in the books of eternal 
justice and will become the bud 
of a new happy life. 


“Soldiers! Let’s go on through 
lands and seas, mountains and 
rivers with faith in our hearts and 
the picture of our motherland in 
our minds. May the future gen- 
eration of Poles in free, happy 
Poland remember these times of 
conflagration and flood and say of 
us: When the great turning point 
of history came, the Polish soldier 
fulfilled his duty to the end. Now, 
soldiers, cheer with me for the 
honor of your beloved weapon: 
Long live the artillery of the 
Polish Army in the Middle East!” 


Continuing his stay in the Mid- 
die East, General Sosnkowski in- 
spected the Junak schools of the 
Polish Army, was present at ex- 
ercises of liaison companies and 
visited a military hospital. At the 
Junak Schools, General Sosnkow- 
ski inspected the units drawn up 
on parade, then visited ten school 
rooms and the library. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief talked with many 
Junaks asking about their families 
and experiences. 


POLISH TEXT BOOKS BEING PRINTED 


In a broadcast to Poland on the 
work of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Rev. Kaczynski said: 

“The Ministry decided to form 
a Council for National Education, 
an advisory body which would 
voice public opinion concerning 
the education of citizens. The 
Ministry will specially require the 
Council’s cooperation with the 
commission on educational recon- 
struction and educational reform 
which has been working for sev- 
eral months in the Ministry and 
has prepared a number of projects. 

“We desire to return to Poland 
enriched in experience and to be 
able to submit a plan based on 
these projects. Concerning the 
Ministry’s tasks in the sphere of 
religion I hope the committee I 
formed will be of material help 
for the reconstruction of religious 
life in Poland, so cruelly destroyed 
by the invaders. 

“Both Polish bishops in Great 
Britain belong to the committee 
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and are also representatives of the 
Ministries concerned. The com- 
mittee’s task is to recover works 
of religious art stolen by the in- 
vaders, to obtain reparation for 
destruction of churches, to rebuild 
temples and church buildings, etc. 
Apart from the problems concern- 
ing Poland, the Ministry is di- 
recting the education of about 
25,000 Polish children in Polish- 
British schools, not counting 


courses for the Polish armed 
forces. The majority of these 
children were evacuated from 


Russia in 1942. 

“Because of the destruction of 
the Polish textbooks by the in- 
vaders, the Ministry has created 
two publishing houses, one in 
Great Britain and one in Jerusa- 
lem, which have already printed 
129 textbooks, chiefly copies of 
pre-war books used in Polish 
schools. In the future it will be 
easy to reprint hundreds and 
thousands of these books and send 
them to Poland.” 


POLISH WOMAN 
DIPLOMAT TO 
LECTURE HERE 


The Polish Government’s only 
woman diplomat is coming to 
America to lecture on the British 
and Polish war effort. 


She is Miss Natalia Aszkenazy, 
an attractive brunette of thirty. 
First attached to the Press De- 
partment of the Polish Embassy 
in Washington, she was after- 
wards appointed attaché with dip- 
lomatic rank at the Kuibyshev 
Embassy. There, acting as public 
relations officer, she became well- 
known to all British and American 
war correspondents. 


When diplomatic relations be- 
tween her country and Russia 
were suspended she came to Lon- 
don, and has since been extremely 
active. 

The Daily Sketch writes: “The 
talk of the Town: Miss Natalia 
Aszkenazy, Polish Government’s 
only woman diplomat, is shortly 
going to the U.S.A. to lecture on 
British and Polish war effort, To 
get atmosphere and background 
behind the facts on the British 
coal production, which she studied 
in official reports, she recently 
spent more than two hours in a 
Lancashire coalmine and spoke to 
miners at the coalface. ‘It was a 
most interesting experience,’ she 
told me. Born in Moscow of Po- 
lish parents, she has lived in most 
European countries and served 
with the Polish Government in 
Washington, Kuibyshev, London, 
and the Middle East. During her 
six months in America, Miss Asz- 
kenazy hopes to give 150 lectures 
in a coast to coast tour.” 


GERMANS GET OUT 


SWIT reports that in the Gen- 
eral Government more and more 
German military units are appear- 
ing from the Eastern front, also 
evacuated members of the German 
administration of the Eastern ter- 
ritories. Many civilian evacuees 
fleeing from the East arrive in the 
General Government. Police guards 
at important points and official 
buildings have been doubled and 
provided with machine-guns, build- 
ings are surrounded by trenches 
and barbed wire and provided 
with shelters and dugouts. 


POLISH ACES WIN 


Last week a Polish pilot shot 
down a Junker 88 during a patrol 


flight. On the same day Polish 
Fighter Squadrons escorted a 
bombing operation. All Polish 


crews returned safely. A Polish 
Fighter Squadron also escorted a 
bombing operation and took part 
in sweeps during which a Polish 
Fighter shot down one Focke- 
Wolf. 
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EDITORIAL 


From a Poem of the same title by Marian Hemar 


I dream that future Poland k should have long been clear 
Strong, wealthy and free, In the world’s comprehension 

A good and sound investment That Poland is a card 

For all the nations be. In the political card mansion. 
Ta her stable borders, Te important fact is not 

Her valor and force, If the card be a deuce or an ace, 
Her Democratic spirit, But that if it be moved 

And historical course The house would shake at its base. 
T: Washington, D. C. Tat the bombs falling on Warsaw’s 
And Britain's capital city Castle, cottage and spire 

Would guarantee a peace Mean that Coventry’s ruined 

For India, Bucharest, Tahiti. Mean that London’s on fire. 

ie peace in Warsaw, Poland, l means that the Polish frontier 
Would also mean a peace Crossed by a German brigade 

In China, Palestine, Java, Means Rotterdam, Lidice, Essen, 
Malta, France and Greece. Pearl Harbor, Dieppe, Belgrade. 
Te John Smith of Liverpool l means the Maginot line 
Consider the “Polish incident” Stormed in a bloody attack, 

Not a question of morals It means John Smith of Liverpool 
But of his personal dividend. From Burma won't ever come back. 


Translated by Christina Swiniarska. 


HE idea of the Academy, founded in Cracow 
Tis 1873, may be traced back to the begin- 

ning of the XIXth century when Napoleon 
formed the Duchy of Warsaw. In 1809 Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski, commander in chief of the 
armed forces of the Duchy, granted a new statute 
to the old Jagellonian University of Cracow, 1n 
which mention was made of an institution to be 
organized on the lines of the French Institute and, 
under the name of “The Institute of Cracow 
was to further the development of Polish science. 

The connection between the Institute and the 
University was severed shortly after the statute 
of 1856 was passed. “The Scientific Society of 
Cracow,” as it was called from then on dedicated 
itself strictly to research, ; 

Prince George Lubomirski, together with Count 
Alfred Potocki, for a short time Prime Minister 
of Austria, reorganized the “Scientific Society as 
the Academy of Sciences and Letters in Cracow. 
This creation was confirmed by an Imperial de- 
cree of May 2, 1871. The Scientific Society ceased " 
to exist immediately thereafter in April, 1872. Aroon 
The inaugural meeting of the new Academy was 
held with great solemnity in the presence of 
government authorities, on May 7th, 1873. 

The Academy of Sciences and Letters was housed in a 
building erected by the Scientific Society and made over to 
the Academy, but moved to a new and larger building, closely 
connected with the old one, just before the last war. 

According to its first charter dated February 16, 1872, the 
Academy consisted of three sections: (1) Philology, (2) 
History and Philosophy and (3) Mathematics, Physics and 
Natural Science. This division remained in force without 
change for more than half a century, until 1930. The activi- 
ties of these sections, defined in the charter, and the organ- 
ization of authorities were only slightly changed. Promotion 
of pure research was the chief aim of the Academy. | The 
First Section was to pursue this object im the domain of 
philology. history of literature and history of art; the Second 
Section in the field of philosophy, history, jurisprudence and 
political science; the Third Section in the field of mathe- 
matics, physics and natural science, geography and medicine. 
A general meeting of all active members of the Academy was 


One of the rooms of the Polish Academy's Physiographical Museum. 


in the Polish Academy's Museum of Archeology with exhibits from the period 
of fortified castles. 
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its supreme authority. The Council composed of the Presi- 
dent. the Secretary General and the Chairman of the three 
sections formed the executive. All scientific proceedings 
were in the hands of the sections, under their chairmen and 
secretaries. Those regulations were in course of time affected 
only by changes that dealt with the number and categories 
of members. 

From its very inception the Academy, though called the 
Cracow Academy of Sciences and Letters, was regarded as 
a Polish Academy counting among its members Polish 
scholars who lived in the various countries among which 
Poland was partitioned. After Poland regained her indepen- 
dence, the “Academy of Sciences and Letters of Cracow 
became in name what it had always been in fact: a Polish 
Academy of Sciences and Letters. 

The tole of the Polish Academy in the intellectual life of 
the country was considerable. In spite of obstacles put im 
the way of Polish national life by hostile foreign governments, 
scientific activities continued in Warsaw and Poznan and in 
some branches at least showed signs of vigorous 
devolopment. But research work of a really high 
type survived mainly in the part of Poland under 
Austrian rule, particularly in such cities as Lwow 
and Cracow—both Polish University cities. The 
Academy of Cracow became in addition to the 
University a foothold for research and scientific 
publications. 

Some of the works started by the Academy as 
a whole were the “Polish Encyclopedia.” the 
“Polish Bibliography,” a complete inventory of all 
printed publications in Poland started by Charles 
Estreicher, and a critical edition of all the “Works 
of Copernicus.” In addition each section produced 
works in its special field. l 

According to the charter of 1927, changed in 
1930, the Polish Academy was organized as 
follows: 

The Academy was an official body under the 
aegis of the President of the Polish Republic. 

The Academy was divided into four sections: 

1. The section of philology, which besides 
philology and the science of language. included. 
the history of art and archeology. 


2. The section of history and philosophy, includ- 
ing sociology, political and legal science. 

3. The section of mathematics, physics and natural 
science and 

4. The section of medicine. 

The members were divided into four groups: 

1. Active Polish members, not more than 27 in each 
group. 

2. Active foreign members, an equal number. 

3. Corresponding members in Poland, 32 in each 
section, and 

4. Corresponding members abroad, 14 in each sec- 
tion. 

Candidates for membership were to be proposed by 
October 15th of every year, and had to be supported 
by three active members of the section to which they 
were to belong. The following year administrative 
meetings of the sections were held (usually in March) 
and the names voted upon. A three-fourths majority 
was necessary for nomination, but the final choice was 
left to the General Meeting (held usually in June) 
when two-thirds of the votes were necessary for elec- 
tion. The election of foreign members had to be con- 
firmed by the President of the Republic. In exceptional 
cases, persons who were not research workers, whose work. 
however, brought fame to Poland, could be chosen with the 
support of at least six members. 

In reborn Poland more attention than ever was paid to 
publications and scores of volumes appeared every year, deal- 
ing with every field of knowledge. Of special note were a 
“Historical Atlas of Poland.” an “Atlas of Linguistics.” and 
another of Polish Flora, also a "Dictionary of National 
Biography,” in which for the first time Polish names from 
every field of thought and action during ten centuries found 
their place. Four volumes had appeared carrying the work 
as far as the letter D, and the fifth was ready for publication, 
when the present war interrupted everything. A series of 
volumes on the History of Silesia shared the same fate. 

The Academy had a fine library, the nucleus of which was 
formed by the 10,364 volumes and 650 manuscripts belonging 
to The Scientific Society. The number of volumes increased 
steadily. Gifts were received from institutions and private 
persons. The library received the Cyprian Walewski collec- 
tion of 10,689 volumes and gifts from Maximilian Marszal- 
kowicz, Mathias Bajer, Peter Wereszczynski, George and 
Roman Lubomirski, Henry Bukowski, (a collection of books 
and pamphlets dealing with proverbs). The greatest number 
of books came by way of international exchange. Every for- 
eign scientific publication put out by an Academy, or by 
a scientific society could be found in this section. The Acad- 
emy exchanged publications with 64 Academies and 633 other 
scientific societies of 46 countries in all parts of the world. 

The library was opened to every person following intel- 
lectual pursuits. 

Among the collections belonging to the Academy should 
be named the Physiographical Museum containing the recent- 
ly excavated pre-historic rhinoceros, perfectly preserved in 
the oi bearing strata of the Carpathians; an Archeological 
Museum of Polish lands, and a rich collection of drawings of 
which the chief attraction were the tens of thousands of 
drawings recently discovered, the property of the last King 
of Poland. The Polish Academy had two research stations 
abroad, the Polish Library in Paris and another in Rome. 

The Polish Library in Paris was instituted thanks to a gift 
of the Society for History and Literature in Paris. This 
Society was created after the suppression of the Polish insur- 
rection of 1830-31. At that time many Poles came to live in 
France, particularly in Paris. Twelve such refugees created 


Drawing by Konstanty Brandel 


Polish Library in Paris. 


the Society to which all eminent Poles living in Paris be- 
longed, great poets like Adam Mickiewicz and Juliusz Slo- 
wacki. The society collected books, with the idea that these 
would compensate future Poland for the loss of collections 
looted by the Russians in Warsaw. Books, manuscripts and 
drawings were collected. Thanks to the generosity of some 
of the refugees, particularly general Ladislas Zamoyski, a 
house was bought at 6 Quai d'Orleans which housed the 
Library. 

In 1892 the Society of History and Literature handed over 
to the Academy the Society’s entire collections and funds 
together with the building. 

After Poland regained her freedom the library was reor- 
ganized. Books that were likely not to be used in Paris, 
13,000 volunies, were sent to Poland. The Academy offered 
them to the National Library in Warsaw. In addition the 
Library published its own works, among them source books 
on Polish-French relations, and arranged lectures. 

The Polish Library in Paris was of great service to Polish 
scholars and to foreigners engaged in research concerning 
Poland. It was a source of information about contemporary 
Poland. 

A museum dedicated to the memory of Adam Mickiewicz 
created by Wladyslaw Mickiewicz, son of the great poet, was 
connected with the Library. It contained relics of the great, 
poet. his manuscripts and writings concerning him. The 
Academy published a complete catalogue of the manuscripts, 
prepared by Mr. Lewak. Wladyslaw Mickiewicz gave this 
Museum to the Library in 1903. In 1937 the Library 
arranged a special Chopin exhibit, his manuscripts, his piano 
and other personal mementos. 

Since 1886 the Polish Academy conducted the so-called 
permanent Expedition to Rome by sending scholars to collect 
materials for Polish History, particularly in the Vatican 
Archives. But it had no place of its own in Rome. Finally 
in 1927 negotiations with the Bishop of Cracow and the 
Polish Government came to a close, and the Academy was 
allowed to use ten rooms in the Hospitium Santi Stanislai 
for twenty-five years. The Hospitium was founded in the 
XVIth century by Cardinal Hosius for ecclesiastical and sci- 
entific research and was under the administration of the 
Bishop of Cracow. The Academy gained thereby a building 
for its Roman station, A magnificent library composed of 
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ECONOMIC WEALTH OF EASTERN POLAND 


F | 4 HE wealth of Poland's national resources in the East- 
ern provinces is well illustrated by the remarkably rich 
forests, covering 18,297 square miles, or more than half 

of all the forests in Poland. The percentage of forest land 

is high, particularly in Stanislawow where it is 34 per cent. 
and in Polesie 33.3 per cent. In Wilno, Lwow, Wolhynia 

and Nowogrodek provinces it ranges from 21.20 to 24.10 

per cent, and is lowest in Tarnopol with 16.40 per cent. 

These forests were. to a large extent, State owned. Of six- 

teen great forests in Poland, nine are in the eastern prov- 

inces, including the well-known forest of Bialowieza. 

Another and even more important natural resource of 
eastern Poland are the Carpathian oil fields, extending in a 
belt about 220 miles long from Limanowa in the province 
of Cracow, to the southeastern point of the district of 
Kosow on the Rumanian frontier. Wells have been drilled 
in Poland in three groups of oil fields: one south of Droho- 
bycz in the province of Lwow, a second near Stanislawow 
(Bitkow and neighborhood), and a third near Krosno on 
the western border of the province of Lwow. A new gusher 
was found just before the war near Kalusz in the province 
of Stanislawow. Polish petroleum industry was seriously 
handicapped by the fact that the deposits lie at a great depth: 
the most productive Polish deposits of Boryslaw being from 
4,800 to 6,600 feet below the surface. In 1936 Polish oil 
production amounted to 502,824 tons. The oil-fields of 
Drohobycz-Boryslaw produced 344,400 tons; those of Kros- 
no, 106,272; those of Stanislawow, 52,152. Of the 10.100 
men employed in the Polish oil and natural gas production, 
83.80 per cent worked in the provinces of Stanislawow and 
Lwow, the rest in the province of Cracow. 

Natural gas which, under the old Austrian administration 
had been allowed to go to waste, was used to good purpose 
by the Polish oil industry. In 1919, the first Polish parlia- 
ment voted funds for the construction of special pipe-lines, 
which were laid from Gorlice to Iwonicz. Later the Gazolina 
Company built a 25-mile pipe-line from Daszawa to Bory- 
slaw and Drohobycz, and some time after another was laid 
along the same route by the State Oil Company. Finally the 
Gazolina Company built a 42-mile pipe-line from Daszawa 
to Lwow. Natural gas was found near Sanok and brought to 
Lwow by a pipe-line; also in the neighborhood of Kalusz, 
Kosow and Drohobycz. In 1935 there were 186 wells pro- 
ducing natural gas in Poland whose total natural gas re- 
sources were estimated at 39,000,000.000 cubic yards. Half 
of the gas went to supply mines and refineries, the remainder 
being used for lighting, heating and for power. It also 
yielded a very valuable product, light gasoline, the output 
of which amounted to only 583 tons in 1920, but reached a 
total of 39,000 tons in 1937. Poland’s gasoline production 
in 1937 was 22,000,000 zloty ($3,520,000), her oil produc- 
tion about 45,000,000 zloty ($7,200,000). 

Three mines, in eastern Galicia, (Boryslaw, Dzwiniacz and 
Starunia) produced 80 per cent of the entire European output 
of the rare ozocerite, or fossil wax, and yielded between 60 
and 70 truck loads yearly. 

Of the three areas producing common rock-salt, situated 
in the sub-Carpathian region, the largest and richest lies 
between the upper San and the Czeremosz in eastern Gali- 
cia; 149 miles in length, it covers deposits estimated at 
2,000,000,000 tons of salt. Great advances in the production 
of common salt enabled Poland to cease imports of German 
salt and from 1923 to meet her own demands and export to 
other countries. 

The output of potash, valuable for agriculture and chemical 
industry, was only 2,263 tons in 1913. In reborn Poland it 
rose to 54.120 tons in 1923. By 1938 it was 560,880 tons. 
All three potash mines are situated in the eastern sub-Car- 
pathian region near Kalusz, in the province of Stanislawow, 
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Basalt quarries in Janowa Dolina, Eastern Poland. 


where the deposits cover about 115 square miles. 

Iron ore was found in Polesie and in the west of Lwow 
province in the form of bog iron ore, containing 33-38 per 
cent of pure iron. In the Carpathian mountains the so-called 
Carpathian iron-stone appeared in the form of clay-iron and 
spherosiderite. Before the war its exploitation was about 
to begin. 

Between Volhynia and Polesie, very valuable deposits of 
kaolin, or china-clay, were found and two factories were built. 

Natural stone is of primary importance for the construc- 
tion of paved roads. In the eastern territories moraine de- 
posits occur in the provinces of Wilno and Novogrodek and 
in the southeast considerable stone quarries exist. In Volhy- 
nia genuine crystalline rock appears in the basins of the 
Slucz and Horyn, over an area of 620 square miles and is 
of high quality. Here also the quarrying of granite and 
basalt was intensive occupying 12,100 workers, or 53.20 per 
cent of the total number engaged in this industry in Poland. 
Completely neglected in Russian times the quarries provided 
work for some thousands of men recruited from the local 
population, whose aggregate yearly earnings amounted to 
about 6,000,000 zloty ($1,000,000). This was part of the 
scheme of supplying the rural population with additional 
work, which contributed much towards changing the social 
structure of the surrounding country. 
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GREATEST CALL IN HISTORY FOR 
A BETTER KNOWLEDGE OF 


POLAND... 


Poland Fights On! The story of her heroic 


struggle on land, at sea, in the air and on the 


Home Front is told in the pages of Polish Review! 


Here is a WEEKLY publication that will also de- 
light educators, students and the layman who seek 
a better acquaintance with Poland. It presents 
a picture of Poland—intimate and authoritative. 
It brings up-to-the-minute articles and photo- 


graphs on Poland's art, culture, literature and music. 


For scientist, educator and layman, these weekly 
articles bring the inspiration of such names as 
COPERNICUS, KOSCIUSZKO, CHOPIN, SIEN- 
KIEWICZ, CONRAD, CURIE and PADEREWSKI. 
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TRUE STORIES FROM THE POLISH HOME FRONT/ 


The POLISH REVIEW is published weekly to keep you informed how 
POLAND lives under its Nazi rulers. True and inspiring stories of POLAND'S 
struggle for freedom! 


Timed with the greatest call in history for a better knowledge of Fighting 
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Poland — The POLISH REVIEW keeps you abreast of today's developments. 
It brings you weekly a clear exposition of all phases of POLAND, historical 
— social — economic — political — cultural and educational. It tells of 


POLAND'S place in the present and of the prospect of her future! 


QO-wcse 


ALL PHASES OF POLAND’S LIFE DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED / 


TO INTRODUCE THE POLISH REVIEW to new readers we are making this 
special offer: 30 weeks subscription for only $2.00. 

You may mail your check or money order with your subscription, or a bill 
will be sent to you later — 


Please use the enclosed subscription form. 


THE POLISH REVIEW 


745 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WOMEN WHO FOUGHT FIRST 


Impressions from The Women’s International Exposition of Arts and Industries 


by MARTA WANKOWICZ 


not even a dimout. Broadway blazes 

with neon signs, as we go westward, 
toward Madison Square Garden, where the 
Women’s International Exposition is being 
held. We pass the serene soldier puffing 
rings of smoke on a huge Camel ad—and 
step down into war. At the Exposition the 
booths of many countries show women of 
the Allied nations fighting and working for 
victory. 

The booth of Poland, the country that was 
first to fight, attracts our eyes. 

The slow-flowing, dark golden honey, 
poured by our Polish hostess, is very much 
the same as that with which. well over a 
thousand years ago, a good old wheelwright, 
Piast, had welcomed two weary wanderers, 
unaware they were the Lord’s messengers 
sent to anoint his small son, the ruler of 
Poland, father of a long line of Kings. 

Golden Sword raised in her hand, the 
Warsaw Mermaid who, in those September 
days four years ago, had bravely fought 
German Messerschmitts, looks at us over 
her red escutcheon. Women of Poland sur- 
round the Mermaid: underground workers, 
soldiers, ferry pilots, students, doctors, 
nurses, Red Cross workers. It calls to mind 
Mayor LaGuardia’s words spoken at a re- 
cent Polish rally at Manhattan Center, ex- 
pressing hope and faith that soon the beau- 


T rot ev is no blackout in New York, 


“the Mermaid will smile again.” 
She is not smiling now. The Warsaw 


Mermaid is grim. Death and pain of the people she loves 
are with her. The photostatic copy of a German “Bekannt- 


; - ; , Mrs. Franklin D. R lt in the Polish 
tiful City of Warsaw will be rebuilt, and Looth at the Women's International Ex- 


position. 


machung” plastered on the ruined walls of her City is right 


nearby : it tells of the execution of a young Polish 
girl, Elzbieta Zahorska, a student who tore down 
German propaganda posters, blaming England for 
the war. Thus, women of Poland defended their 
faith in the Allies with their very lives. 

The Central wall boasts three large feminine 
figures, most original work of Hanka Gorecka- 
Egan, a Chicago-born American girl of Polish 
descent. These three women: Wanda, Queen 
Jadwiga and Emilia Plater, sum up the part 
women have played in Poland's eventful history, 
and the national spirit of her people. The spirit 
that has sustained Poland in her uncompromising 
struggle with aggressors who from east and west 
have sought in vain to dominate a people, deter- 
mined to live its own free life and to preserve its 
own culture, deep-rooted in the past. 

Wanda—‘‘who spurned a German” as an old 
Polish song tells us—drowned herself in the Vis- 
tula river at the foot of her Cracow castle, rather 
than marry a German invader. 

Queen Jadwiga, who gave up her maiden love 
to marry the Lithuanian Duke, Jagiello, and 
achieve a permanent union of Poland and Lithua- 
nia. In 1364 she gave her own jewels to found 
Cracow University. 

Emilia Plater, who in the Polish insurrection of 


NI 


1831 led her regiment against the Russian 
oppressors and died of wounds received in 
action. 

Polish women of today grew up in the 
free and chivalrous tradition of their fore- 
bears. 

Like Wanda in the 8th century, like Jad- 
wiga in the 14th, like Zofia Chrzanowska in 
the 17th (she defended Trembowla, when 
her husband despaired and wanted to sur- 
render the citadel to the Turks), like Emilia 
Plater in the 19th century—Polish Women 
today take an active part in their country’s 
struggle. This strange global war we are 
fighting has dispersed them through many 
continents and many lands. 

Women in Poland conduct secret schools 
for Polish youth, distribute underground 
publications, feed children, when every bottle 
of milk is smuggled at the risk of death; 
they are active alike in civilian resistance 
and underground fighting, their liaison work 
is vital to Poland’s home front. 

Poland’s Women’s Army, the “Pestki,” 
formed mainly from deportees to Russia 
evacuated to the Middle East after two 
years of unspeakable hardships—their heads 
shaven, their clothes in tatters, their bodies 
stamped with blue marks of avitaminosis— 
is not a strictly auxiliary service, as the 
WAC’s, but receives actual combat training. 

Polish women-pilots fly planes to Poland’s 
avenging eagles who were among the glorious 
few to whom “so many owed so much” in the 
Battle of Britain. Jadwiga Pilsudska, daugh- 


ter of the late Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, is a Polish woman 
ferry-pilot in England. 


(Please turn to page 14) 


Three life-size sculptures in paper by Hanka Gorecka-Egan. Polish booth, Women's 
International Exposition. 


The economic depression of the Middle Ages passed 

swiftly as soon as the threat of Turkish invasion was 
removed, and the channels of trade were freed again. Lwow 
again became the common market where East met West, as 
it had been in the Middle Ages. Lwow became colorful with 
silks and rich materials of the East, precious furs of the 
North, grain and live stock of Poland and the fruits and 
wines of the South. 

Toward the end of the XVth century, a merchant came to 
Lwow whose wares were books, printed books. Gutenberg’s 
invention had spread rapidly and printed books were sold in 
the farthest corners of Europe. The Polish city of Lwow 
was at that time on the uttermost outskirts of Western 
civilization. It was also the military and cultural heart of 
eastern Poland and it was here that printed books were first 
introduced to Poland’s eastern inhabitants by the Lwow mer- 
chant. Lwow did not have its own printing press until almost 
a century later. It was a mart, where books as well as rich 
fabrics, spices and furs were sold. 

True, the book trade was never as lively as the others, 
but that was because the supply of books was so small, and 
they were still a luxury few could afford. Nontheless, m 
Poland as elsewhere in Europe the art of printing brought 
a return to the study of the classics. Printing made these 
books available to more and more readers, for manuscripts 
were within the reach only of very wealthy individuals and 
institutions. 

The first book dealer who set up a permanent store 1n 
Lwow and whose name has come down in the city records 
was a certain Piotr. We learn from the list of books made 
at his death that he sold books printed in the classical lan- 
guages and Polish books, on religious and popular topics, 
from the presses of distant Polish and foreign cities. 

In addition to this permanent stall, an annual book fair 
was held in Lwow on the feast of St. Agnes, January 21st. 
On that day, book printers from distant cities put up their 
stalls in the city square. Here again we must go to the city 
records for the names of the stall owners. Among them 
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from Danzig, Cracow and all 
over Germany. This shows that 
the returns from the sale of 
books must have been large 
enough to pay for the long and 
expensive journey the book deal- 
ers had to make. As early as 
1550, the Szarfenberg printers 
of Cracow had a stall at the book 
fair. In 1558 and 1567 the city 
records list a Jan Patruus who 
brought books from his Poznan 
printery, and in 1589 another 
Cracow printer, Stanislaw Wierz- 
bieta, sent a representative to 
the Lwow fair. Among the lead- 
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Finally in 1594 Zacheusz Kess- 
ner, the leading printer in 
Cracow, set up a permanent 
book store in Lwow. It was also 
in the last decade of the 16th 
century that the city granted 
permission to Balcer Hybner, 
who migrated from Silesia in 
1579, to establish a permanent 
store for the purpose of selling 
books purchased from various 
printers. This little store was lo- 
cated in Lwow Square. Unfor- 
tunately he died soon after and 
his business had to be liquidated. 
In his brief business existence he 
had accumulated books on a va- 
riety of subjects and in many 
languages. At his death he left 
1,500 volumes, among them 
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books on ancient and humanistic 
philology, popular literature in 
Polish based on classical, French 
and Italian themes. There was 
also no lack of satyrical litera- 
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Title page and page of text from “Rzerzy Rozmaite Adama Czahromskiegn”, Dom, 1598 
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there were two outstanding pri- 
vate collections worthy of men- 
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RUE ESSAN] lish Psalter and a Bible of 

i Leopolit, as well as a book of 

Trifles and a book on Legal 
Order, both in Polish. 

The largest private library of 
the early XVIth century was 
owned by the Alenbek family, 
composed of no less than 100 vol- 
umes, among which were 27 
books in Polish. 

To fully appreciate these libra- 
ries, it must be remembered that 
in the XVth and early XVIth 
centuries books were still a 
rarity. The books were printed 
—but they were printed on hand 
presses and bound individually 
by hand. Distance was still a 
great obstacle; printing presses 
were few and far apart, and some 
presses printed only five new 
books a year and often not more 
than two. It was therefore no 
mean achievement for a family 
to collect a hundred volumes in 
Greek, Latin and Polish, cover- 
ing a wide variety of subjects. 

And then Lwow was far re- 
moved from the centers of West- 
ern culture. It was primarily 
concerned with trading and the 
defense of Polish borders from 
eastern invasions. No wonder 
Lwow did not respond quicker 
to Renaissance, or immediately 
establish a permanent press, or 
build an University. The peace 

4 and quiet necessary to the de- 
C velopment of learning was lack- 
ing in Lwow where the clang of 
armor never died. 

The first Polish printer to open 
a shop in Lwow was Mikolaj 
Szarfenberg from Cracow, at- 
tached to the court of King Stefan Batory. He had been 
court printer for King Zygmunt August, and this privilege 
was renewed by his successor, King Batory. When the court 
moved to Lwow the printer came along with it. Szarfenberg 
stayed in Lwow only five months in 1578. During that short 
period he published a poem by Jan Kochanowski, written on 
the occasion of King Batory’s hunting trip to Zamchana, and 
two sermons by Stanislaw Sokolowski. 

Thereafter nothing happened in printing or writing in 
Lwow until Pawel Szczerbic appeared on the scene. Like 
Szarfenberg, Szczerbic came from Cracow. He was invited 
to Lwow as legal adviser in 1576, and for a few years was 
kept busy by his legal duties and the Court life when King 
Batory came to Lwow. Yet he found time for intellectual 
pursuits. In his spare time he translated into Polish, two 
law books used in the Polish courts: the “Speculum Saxo- 
num” and the “Ius Municipale.” Chancellor Zamoyski be- 
came acquainted with these translations and gave Szczerbic 
his “help,” most probably financial. So in 1581 Szczerbic 
published these two works using the Zamoyski coat of arms. 
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“Stanislai Sorolobii Concionatoria”, Lwow, 1578 


Outside of that there is no sign of whether Zamoyski was the 
patron of Szczerbic or not. 

_At one time it was supposed that Szczerbic had established 
his own press to print these two books. But now it is gen- 
erally accepted that the Szarfenberg press from Cracow had 
lent its type setters and type to Szczerbic. This theory is 
supported by the fact that the Szarfenberg type is the same 
as the type used in Szczerbic’s books. One thing is clear 
that Szezerbic ended his publishing activities with these two 
works, and for a time Lwow did not have even a visiting 
printing press. 

The first permanent press in Lwow was established by 
Maciej Garwolczyk, who had passed his apprenticeship in 
Cracow and came to Lwow in 1590. In 1591 his name ap- 
pears in the court acts. King Zygmunt III granted him a 
privilege to set up a printing establishment in Lwow., 

In 1592 Garwolezyk printed the “Methodicae Grammati- 
cae Libri IV,” his printing rights protected by the King. 
The first year was a prolific one for Lwow’s first permanent 
printer. Soon other books appeared: the “Epithalamion 
Serenissima Sigismundi III,” “Repotia Zamosciana” by 
Szymon Szymonowicz, and “Bractwo Bozego Ciala” in Po- 
lish ascribed to him in the Estreicher bibliography. 

Garwolezyk’s activity was very brief, for he did not live 
to see the result even of his first year’s work. He died in 
1592, and his establishment was sold to Maciej Bernat who 
had come to Lwow from Gottesburg. Bernat became the 
official printer for the Archbishop of Lwow. He used the 
archbishop’s seal on the “Acta et constitutiones synodi 

(Please turn to page 10) 


“arly Polish Printing in 


(Continued from page 9) 
dioecesanae Leopoliensis” in which he calls himself the “typo- 
graphus leopoliensis famulus Rev. in Christo Patris D.D. 
Joannis Demetri Solikowsk1.” 

In 1593 came Bernat’s first production in Polish, a trans- 
lation from Plutarch of Hannibal and Scipio, entitled “Anni- 
bal Kartaginski 1 Scipio Afrykanski na Polski Jezyk przelo- 
zone od Jeremiasza Wojnowskiego.” It was protected by a 
special privilege granted by the King. During his years as 
printer of Lwow, Bernat raised the level of printing to that 
of the finest establishments in Poland. After his death his 
shop had to be sold, because there was no one of his family 
or apprentices who could take it over. It went to an inexpe- 
rienced printer called Zelazo. By his only book “Do obywa- 
telow inflanckich” it can be seen that his printing was not 
as good as that of Bernat. 

Bad though conditions were in war-torn Lwow for the 
calm development of culture, the city produced many fine 
pieces of printer’s art. 

No account of book production in Lwow would be com- 
plete without reference to bookbinding. In the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance this craft was an art in itself, and 
should be considered separately. Each book was given the 
individual attention of the artist. Each book was separately 
bound in skin leather or vellum, the design pressed and 
tooled, gilded and ornamented with jewels according to the 
wishes of its particular owner. Thus each volume was given 
individuality, and many were works of art. 

Bookbinding in Lwow has a much longer history than 
printing. The examples that have been preserved show the 
influence of Western and in smaller degree of Eastern de- 
sign and technique. Unfortunately there are no means of iden- 
tifying the early artists. Everything before 1480 is pure 
guess work. The earliest book binder of whom we are cer- 
tain was Jan “Ligator,’ who appeared in Lwow in 1483. 
None of his works have been preserved. That he existed and 
worked in Lwow is known only from the city court records. 

No book.binders of note appeared in the intervening war 
years. As soon as peace was re-established and Lwow could 
relax her military guard over the eastern boundary of Poland, 


Binding of Szrzerbie’'s works, presented to the Low City Council in the 16th century 
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16th rentury printing press in Gow. Gallechon of Linom 
Historical Museum 


life returned to its normal course. 
It is then that another book bind- 
er is listed in the Lwow records. 
He was Stanislaw Parvus. born 
in Lwow in 1545. He was evident- 
ly a famous craftsman, as orders 
came to him from distant Cra- 
cow. Until the Germans looted 
it, one of his bindings was still 
preserved intact in the Jagiello 
Library in Cracow. 

Lwow’s most prolific and fa- 
mous book binder was Jost Jo- 
dok, who worked in the last two 
decades of the XVth century. He 
was commissioned to bind the 
City Records, all of which were 
still in existence before the war. 
They were worn and shabby but 
the workmanship had lost none 
of its old merit. Jost was given 
the exclusive right to imprint the 
city seal on the inside cover by 
the Lwow Council. He also 
bound the works of Szczerbic in 
1581. Original examples of this 

(Please turn to page 14) 


POLISH CHILDREN ARE UNCONQUERABLE 


Brutally and ruthlessly they have tried to convince every 
Pole, every Polish child that the fate of Poland depends 
and always will depend on the will of Germany. 

“We shall rule for ever in these ‘ancient German’ lands,” 
they declared. The Poles were to be turned into a nation of 
slaves working for the Germans, whose relations with and 
conduct towards the “Polish slaves” was dictated solely by 
the extent to which the latter were submissive, humble and 
obedient. 

But the Herrenvolk are very far from achieving their aim. 
During the four years of German occupation the Poles have 
never ceased to believe they will recover their freedom, 
have never ceased to struggle against the invader. Every 
Polish family, every Polish man, woman and child realizes 
the meaning of this struggle. No one in Poland feels con- 
quered, or thinks of “submission, humility and obedience” to 
the occupying authorities. Not even the children have been 
subdued. 

The spirit of these children is evident from an incident 
which occurred last spring in a school in the western prov- 
inces of Poland, illegally “incorporated” in the Reich. When 
the German woman teacher began to tell her class about the 
“ancient German” nature of the Polish lands and of Ger- 
many’s right to rule in Poland, the children raised such an 
outcry that she had to stop the lesson. 

It is forbidden to publish Polish books and primers, most 
of which have been confiscated and destroyed by the Ger- 
mans, but copies, sometimes incomplete, are secretly passed 
from hand to hand. Children pursue their own studies, and 
have never been so diligent in learning the language, history 
and geography of their country as since the Germans banned 
the teaching of these subjects. 

In many Polish homes only the mothers are left with their 
children. The fathers either perished in the war or were 
taken prisoner, others have been deported to forced labor 
in Germany, many are far from their homeland, fighting 
in the ranks of Allied armies. 

So many of the older children do what they can to help 
their families, earning food or money in all sorts of ways. 
Often at the risk of their own lives, lads of nine or ten years 
go off on long trips into the country to buy a little food from 
the farmers and then sell it at a profit in the town. Some- 
times with the money thus earned a little coal can be bought, 
or they can surreptitiously exchange a jug of milk for a 
piece of meat, such as the entire family had not tasted for 
months. Of course this is dangerous for the Germans punish 
dealings on the “black market,” even with death, but the lads 
know that they have got to help their mothers and families. 
There are many such young traders in Poland today but it 
is not easy to earn enough to support life in Poland today, 
as shown by the following letter written by a 16-year-old 
girl living near Warsaw. 


Pan four years the Germans have occupied Poland. 


“I appeal for assistance, because we cannot support 
ourselves on my small earnings, they are not sufficient 
even for food, far less for clothing. At home there are 
three of us besides Mother. Father was killed in the 
war. I am the oldest; I am sixteen. I work in a factory, 
but I earn very little. Mother is ill and can’t work, but 
she helps me as much as she can. My young sister and 
brother have nothing to wear. I, too, have no warm 
clothing, and it is a long distance to the factory. Here 
everything is very dear, we cannot buy anything. I hope 
that you will grant my request and help us. I shall 
repay you, I am sure. After all it won't always be so 
bad. The war cannot last for ever... .” 


Children frequently make a little money in the towns by 
selling newspapers. Boys who, for the sake of food, are 
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forced to sell the German “gutterpress,” have their own 
opinion of the papers they sell. There is a story of a Warsaw 
newspaper boy who called out in Polish to a German 
passer-by : 

“Mister temporary citizen, do buy this paper; for, if you 
don’t, who will?” 

Warsaw newspaper boys thoroughly enjoyed their job on 
March 21st, a day pompously celebrated by the Germans as 
the “day of German heroes,” when the Polish secret organ- 
izations published a fake issue of the Nowy Kurjer War- 
szawski, one of the German gutter-papers. On the first page 
of this issue, identical in style and make-up with the regular 
numbers issued by the Germans, was the sensational news 
in big headlines: 

“Spain has entered the war.” 

People who rushed to buy copies found on the inside pages 
news of the Polish army in the Middle East and in Great 
Britain, the exploits of Polish airmen and sailors, and so on. 
The issue sold out in less than no time, to the great delight 
of the newspaper boys. 

Children are particularly strict in their judgment of Polish 
behavior towards the Germans. They find ingenious ways 
of stigmatizing anyone who in their opinion does not adopt 
a correct attitude towards the “visitors.” If a Pole enters 
into the most innocent conversation with a German in the 
street, he finds a malicious verse or something worse written 
in chalk on his door. In general Poles boycott German films, 
the only ones shown in Poland today. If a Pole goes to such 
a film, when he comes out of the cinema someone fastens a 
card bearing the word “Shame” on his back. That is the 
way children express their opinion of Poles who go to Ger- 
man films. 

In last January’s issue of a Polish children’s journal, Bie- 
dronka, published secretly under the noses of the Germans, 
the following story appeared: 


“Germans in a car were looking for a man named 
‘Walek? They could not find thew way to his home on 
the fringe of woods, on the other side of the hill, a dif- 
ficult place to get to for anybody going there for the 
first time. The Germans noticed Grzesiek minding cows. 
They stopped. They began to wave and call to him in 
German. He pretended not to hear them, for he guessed 
they would surely be asking for somebody, and not 
about the road. And he was right. On the card was 
the name of ‘Walek? Evidently they were going to ar- 
rest him. Grzesiek at once knew what to do. He direct- 
ed them by a roundabout way, a muddy road with a 
rickety sort of bridge. They had to take a longer, round- 
about route, and to drive slowly. But the lad himself 
quickly made his way behind the hill and then along 
the edge of the wood as fast as he could to Walek’s 
home. He got there just in time to warn him to flee. And 
not only him, but two others who were visiting him.” 


Needless to say, the names in this story are not the real 
ones. Otherwise it is a true story. Nor is it the only one. 
Polish children display great presence of mind and courage 
in such circumstances. They are quick to notice suspicious 
incidents and know how to hold their tongues when some- 
one’s safety depends on their doing so. Themselves the harsh- 
est judges of any conduct unworthy of a Pole, they are also 
the most fervent admirers of anyone taking part in the 
organized movement for independence. 

During the September campaign in Poland the Germans 
murdered nearly 100 boys scouts in Bydgoszcz. As these boys 
faced the firing squad they sang the Polish national anthem. 
In the face of death these Polish child heroes displayed a 
spirit that aroused the amazement of the Germans. Since 


(Please turn to page 14) 


RETURN F R Oy HAMBURG 


by EVYNTHOMAS 


HE altitude was 
| 20,000 feet. The 
thermometer out- 
side showed 45 degrees 
below freezing, but the 
star-filled sky above was 
perfect, vying in splen- 
dor with the bursts of 
flak and multi-colored 
tracer shells just ahead. 
The pilot sat tense, 
following as closely as 
he could the instruc- 
tions of the bomb-aim- 
er, while twisting and 
diving to avoid the 
probing cones of search- 
lights that seemed to 
follow their course with 
uncanny precision, 
“Its getting hot, 
Jan!” came the voice 
of the navigator through 
the pilot’s headphones. 
“Hold it now,” cut 
in the bomb-aimer. His 
voice was sharp and determined. He had a job to do, and 
held the stage at this moment. 


The plane flew straight on. The immediate danger from 
searchlights had been shaken off, but the flak increased. It 
seemed wider now, not aimed at them, but the bursts were 
uncomfortably close. Brilliant flashes illuminated the inte- 
rior of the huge machine. Wiktor kept his eyes pressed to 
the bomb-sights. The doors were open, and they would have 
to release their load pretty soon. A bursting shell could just 
happen to be too close, and then there would be only—dust 
in the sky. 

“Starboard a little,” commanded Wiktor. and Jan eased 
the plane over. The four engines were working perfectly. 


“O. K. now. Hold it a minute.” 


Then they were in the thick of it. An A.A. battery had 
caught their course. Puff after puff of smoke below, but 
always a little behind. told them that their level flight was 
being followed accurately. 

The bomb-aiming run took two long minutes. A sudden 
lift. together with the shout, “Bombs gone!” was a terrific 
relief to the whole crew. Down below was an inferno. Huge 
areas of dull glows that rose and fell like a boiling cauldron, 
and long columns of thick smoke that would study the pho- 
tographs. Even above the roar of wind and motors the faint 
thuds from far below told of the devastating effect of 8,000 
pounds of concentrated death. 

Dangerous as it was in the sky, yet the pounding and blaz- 
ing they were getting on the earth was a hundred times worse. 

The bomber circled and climbed again to point for home. 
Then it happened. A cone of lights caught them and held 
fast. In a moment hell had ascended to the skies. Shells 
burst all around. The ’plane shuddered, then one explosion 
came right underneath. The force of it turned the machine 
over sharply, and in a steep rolling line it descended with a 
roar. 


Nail hammered Polish eagle by a Polish 
ground crew man. 


Fifteen thousand feet, twelve thousand, then eight thou- 
sand. A little more and Jan by an effort beyond all com- 
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prehension had regained control. But the interior was 
ablaze. 

The crew worked madly to put out the flames and soon 
had them under control, but most of the wiring was smashed 
and the oxygen system, which would be needed if they were 
to fly home at a safe height, would obviously not be of any 
more use on this trip. Gradually the craft settled down to 
a limping course homewards. It was like a wounded bird 
that has but one thought, to get back to its family. 


“We may make it,” he said to Jan. “It was a close call, 
but these machines can take plenty.” 

“The engines aren’t picking up very well. They seem to 
have lost half their power.” He laughed shortly. “Don’t 
blame them. Id be feeling pretty sick, too, if Pd had a 
couple of hundred shell splinters smacking on me. To say 
nothing of the blast.” 

Wiktor looked gravely at the instruments. “We'll be in 
a hot spot if a night-fighter sees us against that mirror 
below.” 


Wiktor made his way back to the navigator’s small table, 
and began poring over the charts, helping to work out a 
course to the nearest landing field, in case of emergency. 

Little was spoken for the next two hours, but gradual 
relief was felt by the whole crew. It looked as though they 
would manage it. Even to the home base. 

The rear-gunner broke the silence. “Enemy craft to star- 
board!” he reported. 

Jan dared not look up from the instrument board, but the 
engineer passed quickly to action station. 

“More trouble,” laughed Wiktor over the intercom. 

The gunners peered into the half-light, while the pilot 
waited for instruction as to evasive action. 


Suddenly the frame of the aircraft quivered. It was first 
blood to the enemy. The battle started in earnest. He had 
an overwhelming advantage, for the Lancaster had been 
badly hit over the target. and was in no shape to show its 
best against a 300 miles an hour fighter "plane. Within five 
minutes the bomber’s inner port engine had its cowling shot 
off, and was running spasmodically. The starboard one, 
which had just received a burst, blazed furiously and made 
a first-class target of the ‘plane. The trip back had been 
made on three engines only, so that now there was only 
one that could be said to be of any real use. The ’plane was 
just about able to keep in the air. 

From the rear-gunner came a shout of joy. “He’s going 
down!” A red glow, rapidly disappearing below, was all the 
crew could see. But there was more work to be done. An- 
other fire had started, and the flight-engineer had a hopeless 
task with his motors. 

Jan was bathed in perspiration. The physical and mental 
effort engaged in holding his craft level was almost beyond 
endurance. The rear-gunner, who had left his lonely perch 
to help the flight-engineer, bent over him. 

“Pm afraid we haven’t much chance,” he shouted. “We're 
full of holes. The fire-fighting tools have been shot to pieces, 
and the engineer says there is no chance for the motors. 
There isn’t enough speed for the wind to blow the flames 
out.” 

“Abandon 'plane,” Jan ordered. “TII keep her steady till 


you are all gone. 
already.” 

The gunner went back to pass on the order. 

The navigator came up in a moment. “Wiktor burnt his 
parachute in trying to bash out the first fire. The spare’s no 
good either,” he roared into Jan’s ear. 

Jan held on grimly to the steering column, then motioning 
the other to bend down, shouted, “Unstrap mine and give it 
to him. “I’m staying.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” was the answer. 
of us can take Wiktor and chance it.” 

“No good,” returned Jan bluntly. “It’s a hundred to one 
one chance when two use one parachute. Besides, if I 
take my hands off this steering, we shall all go down like 
our bombs did. Then nobody will get away. Now get going. 
That’s an order !” 

For answer, the navigator gripped Jan’s shoulder hard for 
a second, then unstrapping the parachute vanished. Jan 
shouted after him, “Say it’s another spare we brought along. 
You’ve no time to argue!” 

In less than two minutes he was alone in his ‘plane. 

He could think now. There was only himself to bother 


I'll jump then. Were over England 


“Tt’s a suicide. One 


peter ee ‘ 


The Squadron-Leader reports "5 downl" on landing on his airfield. 
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about. He thought of his wife. What was it she kept writing 
to him at the station? Some English poem or other. Halt- 
ingly, he murmured odd pieces of it—“God keep you safe 
... through storm and strife . . . through dark and doubt 

. when danger lurks, you'll not be alone . . . for TI be 
there”... That was it! “For I'll be there... with all my 
heart—and a prayer.” 


He hardly noticed the inferno of the engines on either 
side of him. 


The bumping of the ‘plane brought him back to the stark 
danger. “Might as well get it over,’ he whispered. He 
looked at his watch. It was 4.12 a.m. Then he put the ’plane 
into a screaming dive toward the black earth. 


Two hours later, Jan Iwanski stood before the intelligence 
officer at his station. 


“Tm glad the others are safe,” he was saying. “After the 
lads jumped, I don’t understand what happened. One minute 
I was going all out towards a bit of England, Fires blazing 
and everything in a hopeless mess. Then suddenly the flames 
went out just like that,’ and he closed his fingertips as if 
snuffing out a candle. “Must have been the terrific wind. 
Two of the engines picked up then, and all was fine.” 


Drawing by Horowicz 


THE POLISH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AND LETTERS 


(Continued from page 5) 


books dealing chiefly with the history of Poland and pre- 
sented to the Academy several years ago by Count Joseph 
Michalowski was increased by gifts and purchases. 


Count Charles Lanckoronski, presented the Academy in 
1929 with about 60,000 photographs of objects of art, par- 
ticularly of the Renaissance period. A reference library for 
this collection was acquired partly by purchase and partly 
by a gift of Count Stanislas Badeni. The “Monumenta Polo- 
mae Vaticana” were the fruits of the research work in the 
Rome station. 


When the Germans marched into Poland most of the mem- 
bers of the Academy were sent to concentration camps 


WOMEN WHO 


(Continued from page 7) 

In Scotland, at the University of Edinburgh, Polish 
women-students are hard at work for all who in Poland have 
been deprived of the blessings of learning by the ruthless 
invaders, 

All over the world, wherever Poles carry on their unre- 
lenting fight, in Poland, in England, Scotland, Iran, Pales- 
tine, Africa—-women who fought first in this war, add their 
efforts to the efforts of the men of their nation. 

A Polish “Pestka” in battle dress holding her baby, holds 
the future of Poland in her arms, the future of a country for 
whom so many were and are willing to die; she holds the 
freedom of the better world to be a world where men will 
live, and not die. 

Such is the creed of the women of Poland, the first to 
defend their faith, heedless of the woes to befall them, as 
seen at the Women’s International Exposition in New York. 


* x x 


Sunday, November 28th, was Polish Day at the Women’s 


FOUGHT 


where many of them died. All the collections of the Academy 
were confiscated and partly removed. The Academy Library 
was transferred to the German Staatsbibliotek and the equip- 
ment confiscated. 

The work of the Polish Academy of Sciences and Letters 
is being continued in New York by the Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Oscar Halecki. The President of the Board of Direc- 
tors is Professor Jan Kucharzewski. Polish scientists and 
professors on American soil have organized this branch of 
the Polish Academy with the intention of bringing back the 
results of their endeavor to Poland after the termination of 
the war. The Institute itself will remain in America as 
Poland’s third foreign research center. 


FIRST 


International Exposition. Sponsored by Countess Helena 
Chlapowska, whose husband, tortured to death by the Ger- 
mans, had been Polish Ambassador to France for 15 years, 
it was highlighted by an interesting Polish program dedi- 
cated to the indomitable courage and magnificent spirit of the 
women of Poland. The program featured a dramatized pre- 
sentation of Joseph Auslander’s well-known poem, “An Open 
Letter to the Unconquerable Poles,” special background mu- 
sic for which was written by Wladyslaw Eiger, a Polish 
composer. The poem was narrated by Edward Raquello, an 
American actor of Polish descent. Nina Juszkiewicz and 
Sidney Stambaugh from the Metropolitan Opera Ballet 
danced a Chopin Nocturne and Kondracki’s Polish Dance 
from the Ballet “Legend of Cracow.” Jadwiga Chudzikie- 
wicz, a Polish-American soprano, sang an aria from the 
Polish national opera “Halka” and two songs by Niewia- 
domski. The Arfa Quartette from Passaic, N. J., a group of 
folk-dancing children, and Zuzanna Dyner, concert pianist, 
all helped to make the program a success. Halina Chybow- 
ska was mistress of ceremonies. 


POLISH CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 11) 

then thousands of young girls and boys have died at the 
hands of the Germans. Many of them were subjected to 
the most horrible tortures to make them speak. For in- 
stance, in Warsaw a ten-year-old lad was tortured in order 
to make him tell where his father was hiding. When, after 
the torture, the boy was taken half-unconscious to the cell, 
he shouted : 

“TI tell them nothing; even if they kill me, TII tell them 
nothing!” A young Pole who succeeded in escaping from 
Poland to Great Britain wrote, in a report on Warsaw: 


ARE 


UNCONQUERABLE 


“The Germans despise us because their leaders order 
them to do so, because thew national spirit orders them 
to despise the physically weaker, the poorly dressed, those 
who can be beaten, robbed, cheated and wronged with 
impunity. But they respect us, too. They respect us for 
our fanatical resistance . . . for the unbreakable spirit of 
the Pawiak prisoners, for the ‘I know nothing’ of a 
fettered boy lying on his back on a table and being tor- 
tured by the German assassins... .” 

In Poland, the Germans have not even subdued the 
children! 


EARLY POLIS H 


(Continued from page 10) 
binding still exist preserved in perfect condition. 

The binding of Szczerbic’s works was glazed in calf with 
gilt tooling. The design is renaissance with vase, spirals and 
chains gilt gold. The border is a delicate chain running be- 
tween two lines. The field between the outside border and 
the central design is ornamented with symmetrically placed 
medallions. The most intricate and ornamental part is the 
interior quadrangle, surrounded by a wide band composed 
of intertwined spirals. The corners of the quadrangle are 
filled out with a linear background on which deeper impres- 
sions are made in the design of spirals and leaves. The words 
Spe. Sax and Polskie are printed in the free space of the 
top cover. The back cover is a replica of the front cover 
except for the lettering and the garland of leaves. The back 
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IN LW OW 


is divided into six fields by embossed ridges. Each field is 
filled with the plant design used on the sides. All the impres- 
sions are gilt. Jost Jodok worked in Lwow for 20 years and 
produced many excellent bindings during this period. 

As in other fields of culture in Lwow, so in book binding, 
Western influence predominates over the Eastern. True, 
Lwow was not left untouched by Turkish and Oriental influ- 
ence, but the features adopted were so assimilated and 
changed that they lost their Eastern characteristic and pro- 
duced a peculiarly Polish form. Lwow, the Eastern fortress 
of Poland, though subjected to periods of foreign domination, 
always remained, as it is to this very day, a Polish city. 


Cover: A Junak drummer in the Middle East. 


POLISH FEATURE AND NEWS SERVICE 


MIKOLAJCZYK 
INTERVIEW IN 
LONDON DAILY 


The Daily Telegraph’s 
matic correspondent writes: 

“The German Army, faced with 
the possibility of a general revolt 
in Poland which would constitute 
a grave threat to the rear of Nazi 
forces on the Russian front, is at 
loggerheads with the Gestapo. It 
considers the Gestapo incapable of 
maintaining order in the occupied 
territory. 

“Mr. Mikolajezyk, the Polish 
Prime Minister, explained to me 
yesterday that the acute stage 
reached in Poland was the reason 
why Himmler had to pay another 
visit there a fortnight ago. 

“The complete suppression of 
Poland by the Nazis was con- 
ceived in three stages, said Miko- 
lajcezyk: (1) securing of Western 
Poland; (2) setting up of the 
General Government which forms 
the central area of the country; 
(3) complete denationalization of 
what the Germans call the Eastern 
wall. 

“Deportation of Poles from the 
Eastern wall area began in the 
spring of this year under the com- 
mand of Globotznik, the Nazi 
Police Chief in Lublin. Later the 
German army requested the re- 
moval of all Gestapo forces from 
Poland and the dismissal of Glo- 
botznik because the resistance by 
the powerful Polish underground 
movement was increasing. 

“Himmler compromised by get- 
ting rid of Globotznik and agree- 
ing to send to the Eastern front 
about one half of his Gestapo 
force, which was replaced by Ger- 
man army units. The compromise 
failed to satisfy the German Mili- 
tary Command, for after about 
two months the resistance in every 
form was as lively as ever.” 


POLISH GUNNERS 
ARE “VERY GOOD’ 


On the 29th the President pre- 
sented the Polish Anti- Aircraft 
Artillery Regiment belonging to 
London defense with a complete 
set of furniture for the Regimental 
recreation room. The gift was 
provided by the British Committee 
for Polish Soldiers Welfare under 
General Sir Frederick Pile, who 
replying to the President’s speech, 
said the Polish gunners under his 
command were very good soldiers. 
Pile mentioned how he once ap- 
plied to Gen. Sikorski for Polish 
gunners. Sikorski agreed and con- 
sequently a certain number fought 
in the Battle of Britain with the 
Polish battery. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony the President 
chatted with the Polish gunners, 
wished them victorious return to 
Poland then raised a cheer for 
Poland and Great Britain. 


diplo- 


4.000 Poles 


Murdered! 


pe Polish Underground Paper “Rzeczpospolita Polska” 
says of German terror in Bialystok province: “To the 
many German crimes in Poland during four years of war, 
others committed in July are horrifying, even against the back- 


ground of what Hitlerite assassins have already done. In the 
course of a few days from the tenth to the fifteenth of July, 
more than four thousand Poles were murdered in Bialystok 
province. Apparently this was in reprisal for the activities of 
the Polish underground forces which carried out a number of 
attacks in March and April 1943 on the Germans and on per- 


sons cooperating with them.” 


JEWESS TELLS 
GRUESOME TALE 
OF LWOW TERROR 


A recent issue of the Swedish 
“Aftotidnung”’ publishes a grue- 
some story about the persecution 
of the Jewish population in Po- 
land, told by a young Jewess from 
Lwow, who succeeded in escaping 
after having been an eye witness 
to persecutions. She said that out 
of 160,000 Jews in pre-war Lwow 
only seven thousand remain. Per- 
secution began immediately after 
the Germans occupied Lwow. 
Jews were thrown out of their 
homes and allowed to take with 
them only small bundles with ar- 
ticles of first necessity. The Ger- 
mans took away from the Jews all 
warm clothing, and in many cases 
from Poles as well. 

The mass raids and manhunts 
against Jews began, as well as 
mass executions. Jews were driven 
to different cemeteries, forced to 
dig their graves and then shot. 
Often Jews who were still alive 
were buried in these mass graves. 

By September 1942, the majority 
of the Jewish population in Lwow 
was dead or deported to the camps 
of Treblinka or of Belzec where 
they were finished off in gas 
chambers. 

The remaining 60,000 Jews were 
confined to the ghetto, where epi- 
demics, starvation, and many sui- 
cides reduced their number rapid- 
ly. Early in 1943, the Germans 
started the liquidation of the 
ghetto. Several houses were burnt 
down together with their inhabit- 
ants, the remaining Jews were 
transferred to labor camps near 
the city. This young Jewess man- 
aged to hide for six weeks in the 
home of a Polish friend, then ob- 
tained a faked passport and went 
to Warsaw, where she registered 
for labor in the Reich and was 
sent to work in Norway. She 
escaped from Norway to Sweden. 
She has lost her entire family; her 
mother was murdered in prison, a 
brother died of starvation in a 
labor camp, a sister and a sister- 
in-law were killed in the ghetto. 
She says that not more than one- 
half percent of Polish Jews are 
still alive and, this only thanks to 
the help given by secret Polish 
organizations which hide them or 
provide them with faked Polish 
documents. 


POLISH ACE 
DECORATED 
BY 3 ALLIES 


On Saturday, Air Vice-Marshal 


Izycki, Inspector of the Polish Air | 30 


Force, decorated Sgt. Sylvester 
Frederick Dudek with the Cross 
Virtuti Militari, Fifth Class. 

Dudek, an American citizen who 
volunteered for the Polish Air 
Force in 1941 was posted with the 
Bomber Squadron where he com- 
pleted 34 operational flights as 
rear gunner. 

During the Frankfort raid, 
which was his 26th, Dudek dis- 
played great bravery. Despite a 
damaged oxygen mask, Dudek re- 
fused to permit the pilot to des- 
cend from the altitude of 20,000 
feet because of the danger of be- 
ing attacked by German fighters. 
Dudek held out at this altitude for 
one and a half hours without oxy- 
gen, and didn’t cease firing. He 
shot down one Fockewulf-190, one 
Messerschmidt-109. 

Sergeant Dudek now has deco- 
rations from three nations; Vir- 
tuti Militari, Gallantry Cross from 
Poland, British DFM, American 
Air Medal, two bars. 


PRIME MINISTER 
RECEIVES SZERER 


On November 26th, Prime Min- 
ister Mikolajczyk received Dr. 
Emanuel Szerer, newly appointed 
member of the National Council, 
who recently arrived from Ameri- 
ca to take up the position of bund 
representative of the National 
Council, vacant after Zygielbojm’s 
death. 

During a conference with Prime 
Minister Mikolajezyk, Mr. Szerer 
discussed the matter of further 
action against German murders of 
the Jewish population. Mr. Szerer 
presented a memorandum with a 
view to the Polish Government 
working out these matters. Later 
on to approach other Allied Gov- 
ernments and also European ad- 
visory committee in London with 
a suitable proposition. Mr. Szerer 
suggested the formation of a spe- 
cial inter-allied organization, striv- 
ing to counteract attempts to ex- 
terminate any nation in the world. 
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GERMAN TERROR 
IN BIALYSTOK IS 
GROWING WORSE 


Death sentences passed by the 
Polish Directorate of Civilian Re- 
sistance were recently carried out 
on two Gestapo agents in Bialy- 
stok and a German policeman was 
killed near there. 

In revenge, the Germans shot 
twenty-five Poles from among a 
group of hostages taken previously. 

Polish underground forces car- 
ried out a death sentence on one 
Adamski, a driver working for 
the Gestapo and on Mrs. Stefanja 
Koch who was in the service of 
the Gestapo. Germans took fur- 
ther reprisals and announced that 
women hostages had been taken 
for Mrs. Koch and 85 persons 
shot. 

One episode which caused the 
Germans to send a Gestapo puni- 
tive expedition from Koenigsberg, 
was an attack carried out near 
Wolkowysk on a car in which a 
German was travelling. He was a 
chemist, leader of the Nazi party 
in Bialystok. He managed to es- 
cape and went on to Koenigsberg 
to report the incident. 

The village near Wolkowysk 
where the attack on the car was 
carried out was burned to the 
ground. All 384 inhabitants were 
driven to a place outside the vil- 
lage where the men were ordered 
to dig large pits, then women and 
children were thrown into them 
with hand grenades after which all 
the men were shot. 

This did not end the murderous 
work of the Germans. A terror 
wave struck a number of other 
villages which had no connection 
whatever with the attack. One 
hundred persons were arrested in 
Grodno and many others in neigh- 
boring places. Fifty persons were 
shot, then another eighty, chiefly 
members of the Polish Elite, 

The Parish that suffered most 
in the Bialystok province was 
Juchnowiec, where all teachers 
of elementary school and a large 
number of Polish children were 
shot. In Sokolka forty persons 
were shot, including Dr. Pietrzak. 
Before the Wolkowysk exe- 
cutions, the Gestapo held a meet- 
ing attended by the local burgo- 
master Hintz, who supplied in- 
formation for the list of victims. 
About forty Polish families were 
dragged out from their homes at 
night and shot, including infants 
and aged people. Homes were 
plundered. Then the Mueller 
group arrived in Lomza. Accord- 
ing to an official German an- 
nouncement posted in that prov- 
ince, one thousand persons were 
put to death in the Lomza prov- 
ince. Massacres were carried out 
in a most bestial manner. Before 
mothers’ eyes, children were 
thrown into a trench dug before- 
hand, and hand grenades thrown 
on them. 
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PROF. KUCHARZEWSKI'S SPEECH AT MANHATTAN CENTER 


I BELONG to a generation that bas witnessed 
epochal changes in Poland's history. After long 
years of bondage, came 1914 and the First World 
War. Free and happy nations viewed its approach 
with anguish. We who were born in Poland’s tomb, 
welcomed it with hope and courage. From our 
earliest childhood we had carried in our souls this 
line from Mickiewicz “For an universal war to bring 
freedom to the nations, we pray to Thee, O Lord!” 
The tombstone beneath which Poland lay crushed, 
was lifted. Our three aggressors up to then united 
against Poland, were now at war with one another. 

Came 1919 and the Peace of Versailles, then 1920 
and another war. Finally the establishment of Po- 
land’s frontiers. These did not fulfill our expecta- 
tions. Our Baltic coastline was narrowed and re- 
duced, its connection with the rest of Poland—by 
the artificial strip of land between East Prussia and 
Brandenburg, derisively called “the Corridor’—was 
unsatisfactory. The question of Upper Silesia was 
only partially settled and to the South, most of Spiz, 
Orawa and Cieszyn were torn from Poland. Our 
Eastern frontier was based on a compromise, that 
left the main centers of Poland’s Eastern marshes 
in the hands of our neighbors. 

In reborn Poland we ceased to repeat Mickie- 
wiczs prayer, Poland had become a stronghold of 
peace, In her restored land she proceeded to de- 
velop her national life. Just before this war, Po- 
land's population exceeded 35 million, in a few 
years it would have reached 40 million, would have 
equalled the population of metropolitan France and 
soon would have surpassed it. It would be difficult 
then to rank Poland as a small nation. We became 
the most zealous protagonists of Peace, for a new 
war would do us untold injury. We knew that after 
the downfall of one of our aggressors, the other 
two were far from giving up hope of regaining the 
lost Polish provinces. Over a period of twenty 
years, reborn Poland was busy with reconstruction. 
Many errors and mistakes were made, but on the 
whole time worked with us for a better future. 


Then a new war came upon the world. It started 
with the conquest and devastation of Poland. For 
more than four years in untold suffering, our nation 
has borne its burden. The dawn of freedom seems 
even now to be rising in the sky. The enemy hold- 
ing our Polish lands in his vindictive grasp totters 
in retreat on all fronts. 

But an ominous cloud hangs over Polana’s future. 
An attempt is in the making against her territorial 
integrity, an attempt to tear away her Eastern prov- 
inces, that cover half of Poland’s area, an attempt 
to cut off from Poland lands that have belonged to 
her from time immemorial, lands where long ago 
she planted the flag of Western Christian civiliza- 
tion. Those lands are rich in historic centers of 
Polish glory: Lwow, Wilno, Krzemieniec and 
others. From these lands came a vast company of 
Polish heroes, statesmen, writers, poets, artists, men 
like Kosciuszko and Pulaski, J. U. Niemcewicz and 
General Karol Kniaziewicz, Mickiewicz and Slo- 
wacki, J. I. Kraszewski, Chlopicki, leader of the in- 
surrection of 1830, and Traugutt, hero of the insur- 
rection of 1863. Ignacy Paderewski, Jozef Pilsud- 
ski, Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz, the present president 
of the Polish Republic and many others. Union of 
the lands lying east of the Bug with the other Polish 
lands, was the battle-cry of the insurrection of 1830- 
1831. The same idea inspired the uprising of Jan- 
wary, 1863. 

Today Poland, devastated and tortured, is wait- 
ing. Through sleepless nights and days, cold and 
hungry, full of anxiety and misgiving, its people 
already see in their mind's eye and live in hope of 
the day that will bring them freedom and indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity, afier their years of 
anguish. If any nation deserves to be restored to 
freedom and independence and to retain its national 
heritage intact, its territory undiminished, surely it 
is the Polish nation that from the very first day of 
the war has been the subject, the victim, the living 
symbol of freedoms fight against overwhelming 
forces. 

Must Poland watch the resurrection and restora- 
tion of the rights and frontiers of nations which 
throughout the war have played a double game to be 
on the safe side, no matter whether the Allies or 
the enemy won. Alone, Poland did not play safe, 
did not insure herself against possible defeat of the 
cause of freedom. She staked her all on the victory 
of a just cause. And when the hour of that victory 


comes shall Poland be mutilated and cut in two? 

Our brethren in Poland are terrorized, tortured, 
hungry, cold and dying. Yet how grievously mis- 
taken would be the man who could imagine that this 
hunger can be sated by gifts of food, clothing, shoes, 
or by freeing the nation from the nightmare of 
violence. Poland fights on, her spirit lives, but not 
in the hope of receiving food, clothing, medicine, 
catastrophical as is their lack. Those who imagine 
any such thing do not know the Poles. I spent 
seven months in Poland under German occupation 
in 1939 and 1940. Poles suffer, thev bear untold 
hardships, they live on and fight in the hope of see- 
ing the day of liberation, the day when justice will 
be done. The Polish Lazarus, rising from the tomb 
of humiliation and misery, will not be a beggar 
easily silenced by international alms. 

If Poland's heroism and suffering are crowned by 
justice, if finally freedom, independence and terri- 
torial integrity await her, then she will look upon 
her heroism and suffering and blood as a redeeming 
sacrifice, she will believe that the enormity of her 
sacrifices was a Way of the Cross, that led to the 
rebirth of mankind. 

But should she be doomed to a terrible disappoint- 
ment, then her sacrifices will be but a river of blood 
uselessly shed, a river through which the nations 
will wade to peace. Mutilated Poland will lay prone 
before the portals of the temple of peace. And all 
the sublime promises of freedom, and punishment 
of the criminals, all formal guarantees of lasting 
peace, will echo in derision. The permanence of this 
future peace, would be doomed in advance. 

Many years ago, in XIX century, a Frenchman, 
the Rev. Gratry, said that from the time of the 
partition of Poland Europe was in state of mortal 
sin. We will use a more prosaic metaphor and say 
that even a partial partition of Poland would be a 
political and moral time-bomb laid in the future 
world order. 

Fellow countrymen, living in America: When the 
longed-jor day of armistice comes after this war, 
when bells toll in all American churches, the bells 
of St. Stanislaus, St. Clemens, St. Hedwig, St. Casi- 
mir—Polish churches in New York and its suburbs, 
the bells in countless churches of Polish parishes 
throughout this great country and in other parts of 
the world, will be the only Polish bells to ring out 
the glad tidings. All the church bells of our coun- 
try have been carried off by the invader. When on 
that day, your children go to church, they will with- 
out doubt be the only healthy, rosy-cheeked Polish 
children to greet the first day of peace. In Poland, 
our silent shrines will be visited by wasted people, 
by wasted children. 

What are the thoughts and feelings of our people 
in Poland, when news reaches them of the planned 
attempt on the substantial independence and terri- 
torial integrity of Poland. Their eyes turn to Amer- 
ita. Gagged, forced to maintain silence, they remem- 
ber that in free America live a few million Poles. 
They know, they believe that the United States with 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, its great President, is a 
benevolent power that will cast its decisive vote in 
defense of justice, and that you Polish-Americans 
are the natural intercessors of the Polish cause in 
your adopted country. 

Let us not forget that in defending the cause of 
Poland, we are not acting against the United States, 
we are in fact defending its essential, lasting inter- 
ests. This great nation was born and grew up in 
freedom, freedom that is the very essence and excuse 
for the being of the great American Republic, its role, 
its mission the secret of its popularity among the 
nations of the world! In this war, as in the last, the 
United States has appeared as the protector of con- 
quered nations. 

W hat is more, in defending the cause of Poland 
we defend the cause of lasting peace and world 
Security. 

This war has taught us that when the storm 
breaks in Europe, and one aggressor nation conquers 
almost the entire continent while its ally overruns 
nearly all of Eastern Asia and the Pacific, the secu- 
rity of America itself is in danger. The Fall of 
Warsaw led, through the ruins of Rotterdam and 
London, to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Poland's geographic position is such that war by 
either of Europe's aggressor nations, begins with an 
attack on Poland. It is always the first stage fol- 
lowed by others. Napoleon said that Poland was 
the keystone of Europe. When an aggressor nation 
annexes Poland, the most populated, the strongest, 


the most unyielding and the most heroic nation 
among those situated between Germany and Rus- 
sia, then all the other nations of Central Eastern 
Europe fall within the orbit of the aggressor who 
becomes the real master of Europe. Poland's secu- 
rity is the anchor of European peace. Europes se- 
curity is the barometer of world peace. 

To insure security 10 Poland and protect her 
rights, it is necessary to leave her Eastern frontiers 
intact, and to correct the unjust curtailments of the 
Treaty of Versailles and after, mentioned at the 
beginning of this address. li is necessary to join 
East Prussia to Poland, to end German blackmail 
and her crocodile tears over the so-called “Corridor” 
which really divides parts of Poland once seized by 
the Germans, though represented by them to the 
world as a thorn in the German body. All this is 
essential to the future existence of Poland and of 
primary interest to European stability. The ideas 
that justice to Poland on her Western and Northern 
frontiers, should be atoned for in the east by the 
loss of half her territory would be comic were it not 
so tragic. The wrong done here would be many 
times greater than any territorial gains on other 
frontiers. It is clear that the tearing away of the 
Eastern half of Poland would lead to annexation of 
or dominion over the western half of Poland; that 
the rounding off of ber northwestern frontier would 
become an object of bargain and exchange between 
the traditional Eastern and Western allies responsi- 
ble for Poland’s partitions. A new partition of 
Poland would be a matter of two installments. 

Today, in speaking to friendly allied Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, it is our duty to state Poland's atti- 
tude with complete frankness and confidence. | am 
Speaking as a private individual, as a citizen, as a 
Pole. We must talk freely and in a loud voice, loud- 
er than the political ventriloquists who imitate the 
voice of Polish democracy and, in its name, surren- 
der half of Poland. 

When he was in exile in Paris after the insurrec- 
tion of 1830, Slowacki said: 

“Poland—of your name we made a prayer that 
cries and lightning that strikes.” 

Let us bear these words in mind when we speak 
of Poland in this great, friendly and generous land. 
Today the prayer that cries—is the picture of the 
limitless suffering and sacrifice of today's Poles, the 
picture of inflexible strength and undaunted spirit, 
the picture we must show in this country. Once, in 
the days of Poland's royal splendor, a group of 
Polish pilgrims in Rome begged the Pope for some 
relics to take back home. He made answer: “When 
you return to your native land pick up a handful of 
Polish soil saturated with the blood of your martyrs. 
You can have no more precious relic.” Never did 
those words contain more formidable, more pre- 
cious, more sacred truth than today. Let us pro- 
claim this truth—that is the prayer that cries. 

The lightning that strikes is a warning of the 
inevitable and fatal effect on the cause of just and 
lasting peace that will result from any violation of 
Poland's sacred rights. A warning, not a threat. 
For a nation so utterly exhausted, so much in need 
of long years of peace, does not threaten to bring 
about what would be its greatest misfortune. It 
merely forecasts the inevitable results of an historic 
blunder. It warns the nations not to reach decisions 
beyond remedy under pressure of temporary difi- 
culties, under the influence of a dangerous policy of 
appeasement, not to choose the path of least resist- 
ance, not to surrender to the pressure of greed in 
this difficult moment of history. 

Poland wants and needs peace: Poland wants to 
heal her wounds, to create new life on today’s ruins 
and rubble. She wants to take her place after the 
war, in the friendly rivalry of nations working for 
peace and civilization. But a peace pregnant with 
injustice would be merely armistice. That is the 
lesson of all history. 

Over the ocean we send to our brothers in Po- 
land this pledge. The Poles, assembled here on 
American soil, vow to use all their strength, all the 
means in their power to make known to the Ameri- 
can people the real feelings and desires of the Polish 
nation, the role Poland—independent and undivided 
—can play for world peace and security, as laid 
down in the Atlantic Charter, in the interest of the 
honor and security of the United States. We promise 
to forget all our differences and to strive for the 
unification of all our forces for the good of the great 
cause! 

So help us God! 


